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Noah and the Serpent* 


Peter Nicolaus 
Russian-Armenian (Slavonic) University, Yerevan 


Abstract 


The Prophet Noah is not a predominant figure within the Yezidi mythology, and so it 
should come as no particular surprise that he is often absent from the Yezidi sacred 
hymns. This peculiarity seems easily explained by the Yezidi cosmogonic myth, which 
places the emergence of Yezidis as a separate and wholly distinct occurrence from the 
genesis of the rest of humanity. Hence, a mythical catastrophe reducing mankind to 
merely one family would certainly contradict said cosmogony. And yet, the tale of “Noah 
and the Serpent” somehow finds itself recounted within every Yezidi community. The pre- 
sent paper will demonstrate that this veneration of Noah is a remnant of an essential 
Gnostic myth and has the makings of a Wandersage—containing elements of Central 
Asian beliefs and Mesopotamian mythology,—which is not only widely attested among 
the Muslim and Christian neighbours of the Yezidis in Northern Iraq but narrated 
throughout Asia Minor, Central Asia, as well as South-eastern and Eastern Europe. 
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INTRODUCTION 


According to Yezidi cosmogony, the Yezidis were born wholly separate 
from the rest of mankind—more specifically, they believe that their pro- 
genitor, Shahid bin Jarr, was asexually produced by Adam and, therefore, 
unlike the rest of humanity, they descend solely from Adam. Logically, 
any mythical catastrophe reducing humanity to merely one family would 
contradict their cosmogony. As Yezidis do not marry outside their faith, if 


«The article is an updated version of a paper presented to the conference Anatolia — 
The Caucasus — Iran: Ethnic and Linguistic Contacts, Russian-Armenian (Slavonic) Univer- 
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Noah were to be considered a Yezidi, all other nations would have per- 
ished in the Deluge. If Noah had not been Yezidi, the Yezidis would not 
exist (cf. Menzel 1911: 139). Surprisingly, the Yezidis do, nonetheless, know 
of Noah and the Deluge. He is, under the name of Malik Miran (cf. below), 
venerated at a shrine in Bashiqa; from where the Margah Sanjaq com- 
mences its circuits (cf. Guest 1993: 38). However, most probably due to the 
afore-mentioned paradox, Noah neither figures prominently in the Yezidi 
mythology, nor the teachings of traditional Yezidism—he is hardly ever 
mentioned in their sacred hymns.” On the other hand, the story of “Noah 
and the Serpent” is one of the most often narrated pieces of the Yezidi 
lore. There are claims that the learned tradition is generally more authen- 
tic than the popular version, and that popular accounts often misrepre- 
sent Yezidi beliefs. However, Bruinessen (2018: 157) rightly points out that 
“besides the Yezidism of the learned authorities, the popular tradition de- 
serves serious attention for its own sake. It is probably not just as a poorly 
informed version of the former but preserves some of the most “hetero- 
dox” elements”. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE YEZIDI NOAH 


The Noah of the Abrahamic religions is modelled after a semi-divine be- 
ing that appears in ancient Mesopotamic myths, like Utnapishtim in the 
Epic of Gilgamesh (cf. Sanders 1972: 9).* He found his way into the Torah 
and, subsequently, the Bible to play the paragon of rectitude and virtu- 
ousness. Orthodox Judaism and mainstream Christianity consider Noah 
to be a righteous man, and the last of the ten antediluvian Patriarchs. 
However, within the confines of their holy books he is not portrayed as a 
prophet, and certainly lacks any messianic or prophetic qualities. In fact, 
during the entire narrative of the Deluge (Genesis 6-9) he never speaks 
nor argues, neither with men or God—he simply listens to God and acts 


' The shrine was destroyed by ISIS in 2014 and rebuilt by Yezidi volunteers in 2017. 
“They are hoping to celebrate their first religious festival for three years in the Malak Miran 
shrine next month” (Reuters 09/08/2017), https://www.reuters.com/article/us-europe-at 
tacks-france-idUSKBN1APo00S. 

“One of these exceptions is Qewlé Zebtuni Meksûr (The Hymn of the Weak Broken 
One). 

3 Or Ziusudra, as introduced by another Sumerian version of the flood, or Atra-Hasis, 
who makes his appearance in the Akkadian epic of the flood. 
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at his behest. In some Sethian Gnostic retellings, this very aspect is 
stressed and overdrawn, as Noah is considered to be the subservient agent 
of the evil God of the Old Testament. In other words, Noah becomes the 
tool of the demiurge who is determined to wipe-out mankind by means of 
a flood—not because of their sins but because they were becoming wiser 
and better through Gnosticism, challenging the Archons. The evil Creator 
God spares Noah with the intent to make him the forefather of a new and 
obedient mankind.* However, the followers of Seth are saved by divine in- 
tervention (see below). They refuse to adhere to the will of the creator, 
while “the descendants of Noah obey the demiurge and oppose the men 
of gnosis” (Hedrick 2005: 81). In sharp contrast, another Sethian source, 
the Secret Book of John (29, 2-4), considers Noah to be one of the people 
of Seth. The book recounts that he was rescued together with all the oth- 
ers that were in possession of the Gnosis (apud Davies 2005: KL 1777). 
Similarly, Gnostic currents, in particular within Judaism and early Christi- 
anity, which held apocalyptic worldviews, saw Noah as more of a quasi- 
Messiah® rather than the blessed and righteous survivor of the Deluge. 
They considered Noah as a prophet and portent trying to convince man- 
kind to change and return to the righteous path back to God. Later, this 
messianic role was transferred to the prime prophet, or redeemer of their 
respective congregation or sect (inter alios to Levi, Enoch, Melchizedek, 
Jesus, and Seth) replacing, or at least side-lining Noah (cf. Segovia 2015: 
88). This interpretation of Noah served as a model in the Qur’anic version 
of Noah as well. As Segovia (ibid.: 114) convincingly elaborates, “the 
Qur’anic Noah story was used to instantiate a number of focal episodes in 
the life of the Qur’anic prophet’ and to stress his eschatological creden- 


* Cf. The Revelation of Adam 69.2-71.8 (apud Meyer 2007: 348f.) and The Nature of the 
Rulers 92.4-18 (ibid.: 195). The second source also introduces Noah’s wife Norea as someone 
who possesses more wisdom than her husband. Norea tries to dissuade him from collabo- 
rating with the schemes of the creator, and when she does not succeed, she burns down 
the ark, which Noah has to then reconstruct. 

* This even shines through in the New Testament where Noah is seen as the harbinger 
of the apocalypse (cf. Matt.24.37-38; Luke.17.26-27; Heb.11.7; 1Pet.3.20; 2Pet.2.5; cf. also Wil- 
son 2014: 1-12). 

ô The Islamic Noah faces the same obstacles initially experienced by Muhammad; only 
the have-nots subscribe to his teachings, whilst the rich and powerful scorn and ridicule 
him. 
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tials”. Interestingly, a proper flood narrative only appears twice in the 
Qur'an (11: 40-48 and 54: 11-14). All other Surahs dealing with Noah, even 
the one dedicated to him (Surah Nuh),’ focus on Noah’s divine commis- 
sion, as well as his role as an eschatological prophet with a twofold mis- 
sion. On the one hand, Noah must warn and menace the non-believers, as 
well as command them to repent, on the other hand, to encourage the 
faithful by preaching about God’s mercy and forgiveness, and to promise 
good tidings for people living pious lives (cf. Segovia 2015: 59). 

Evidently, the Islamic past of the Yezidis does not offer a convincing 
parallel that explains the neglect of Noah in the Yezidi cosmogonic my- 
thology, since the Noah of the Qur'an is pictured as an important and 
powerful prophet. Gnostic sects and their views on Noah do not provide 
an explanation either. Some of them viewed him as a hostile character, 
collaborating with the evil powers, while others considered him to be 
both a messianic and apocalyptic figure.’ Yezidism, however, neither 
acknowledges the concept of redemption, nor is it in need of a messianic 
prophet. The Yezidi belief is monistic and denies the existence of an evil 
principle like the one known in Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. In addition, the Yezidis do not perceive the world as evil per se, as 
in the Gnostic sense—rather, they subscribe to the Neoplatonian view 
that the world is neither good nor evil, but instead aligns with the cosmic 
law. As the Yezidis have no use for salvation, their belief set does not have 
space for human redeemers, or apocalyptic prophets. Hence, Noah only 
receives attention in Yezidi folklore. This does not mean that Noah did 
not play a major role within the Yezidi belief system of the distant past 
when Yezidism was still deeply rooted in Gnosticism and Sufism. Qewlé 
Zebuni Meksir is a vestige of this past, as it describes Noah as a saviour.” 
However, the more these connections faded away, and Yezidism devel- 


7 Qur'an 7:59-64; 10:71-4; 11:25-49; 23:23-30; 26:105-122; 54:9-17; 71:1-28. 

* Though some of the latter either replaced Noah with, or sidelined him by their main 
messianic figure, they nonetheless relied on an apocalyptic character thereby satisfying 
their need for a Messiah or redeemer. 

“Then came the epoch of Noah and the prophets/A people appeared in whose heart 
there was much infidelity/Therefore they became rebellious against God/The Cup was 
given to Noah/By the mystical power of that Cup he became conscious/Therefore he saved 
many souls from the flood” (published and translated by Kreyenbroek/Rashow 2005: 64). 
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oped into a congregation of its own, the more Noah was sidelined; even- 
tually being expulsed from the doctrine and traditional teachings of Ye- 
zidism. Nonetheless, the plurality of the religious environment prevailing 
in Northern Iraq, as well as the vicinity of Mount Judi (cf. below), ensured 
his survival in Yezidi lore. The fact that most of the congregations, in the 
midst of whom Yezidis lived, and still live, revered Noah and Mount Judi,” 
led to the Yezidis’ adoption of Noah referencing him and the flood narra- 
tive in a “sacred” script. The version they adopted is a tale about Noah and 
the Serpent (cf. below), which is not only widely narrated among the the 
Yezidis’ Muslim and Christian neighbours but also known all over Asia 
Minor, Central Asia, as well as South-eastern and Eastern Europe. 


THE YEZIDI DELUGE MYTH 


There are many Yezidi tales on the Deluge and Noah.” A consolidated and 
condensed narrative of the different versions of this myth could read as 
follows: 


At the time of the Deluge, there lived a man called Noah who built an ark. 
Noah took one male and one female of all species of animals with him onto 
the ark. As the rain steadily increased, the waters began to rise, and the ship 
began to float. After a few days, the ark run afoul of a rock hidden below the 
surface of the water. The rock caused a leak, and water started pouring into 
the ship. The serpent offered help under the condition that it would be fed 
with human flesh and blood. When Noah accepted, the serpent rescued the 
ark by filling the hole with its body, stopping the water from flowing in. Then 
the ship moved on and reached Mount Judie where she made her landfall. 
The serpent demanded that Noah keep his end of the bargain but he refused. 
Instead, he threw the serpent onto a bonfire, wherein its ashes turned into 


* Wigram/Wigram (1914: 335) point out the social consciousness prevailing on the day 
the sacrifice of Noah on Mount Judy is commemorated: “Christians of all nations and con- 
fessions, Mussulmans of both Shiah and Sunni type, Sabaeans, Jews, and even the furtive 
timid Yezidi are there, each group bringing a sheep or kid for sacrifice; and for one day 
there is a “truce of God” even in turbulent Kurdistan, and the smoke of a hundred offerings 
goes up once more on the ancient altar”. 

“The author collected these tales in Armenia, Georgia, Germany, and Northern Iraq 
over the last 15 years (2003-2018). Cf. also Chabot 1896: 119; Evliya Celebi apud Menzel 1911: 
198-201; Nuri Pasha 1911: 139; Wigram/Wigram 1914: 336; Joseph 1919: 42; Empson 1928: 85f.; 
al-Azzawi 1951: 86; Müller 1967: 162; Ahmed 1975: 210f.; Diichting/Ates 1992: 140; Diichting 
2004: 633ff.; Spat 2005: 54; Acikyildiz 2010: 88. 
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fleas and other such blood sucking vermin. Thus, the serpent received even- 
tually the agreed remuneration, as the creatures created from its ashes feed 
on human blood. 


SALIENT ISSUES IN THE YEZIDI LORE REGARDING NOAH AND THE DELUGE 
One or Two Floods 


In General, Yezidi lore makes reference to a regional Deluge only affecting 
Yezidis and the Yezidi Noah. Still, according to quite a number of Yezidi 
tales and the Meshef Resh (Black Book),” the Yezidis witnessed two Del- 
uges. The first flood exterminated all non-Yezidis (the children of Adam 
and Eve) leaving the non-Yezidi Noah and his family as the sole survivors. 
It did not bring any harm to the Yezidi people (descending only from 
Adam, through his asexually reproduced son Shahid bin Jarr). The second 
Deluge, however, was specifically aimed at the Yezidis. This implies that 
the first flood was a universal one, while the second only affected the ar- 
eas where Yezidis lived.” Generally, the Yezidis do not seem to be very in- 
terested in the question of whether there was one or two floods. Such 
questions are considered to be nit-picky and, therefore, irrelevant—the 
main aspect of the lore is the story of how Noah interacted with the snake, 
and not how many floods transpired. 


Who Was Saved 


In this same vein, questions concerning the survivors of the flood(s) are 
also disregarded. The two-flood narratives do not recount the events sur- 
rounding the first flood, or explain how the Yezidis survived it.'* Most in- 


* The Meshef Resh is, in all probability, a forgery (for details cf. Mingana 1916). How- 
ever, it quite correctly reflects Yezidi lore, and is widely perceived as a holy script among 
the Yezidis. There are several versions and publications of this book; the one used here 
follows Joseph 1919: 36-49, since the texts published by Anastase-Marie (1911), and Bittner 
(1913) do not have references to Noah or the Deluge. 

3 Ahmed (1975: 209) sees this differently: “One [deluge] occurred to the Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Muslims only, and the Yezidis were saved from its danger. And the second in- 
cluded all men regardless of religion”. A view that is certainly ill suited to dispel the afore- 
mentioned incongruity. 

* Most of these accounts, like the Meshef Resh, are to some extent confusing. The latter 
states: “our first fathers are Seth, Noah, and Enosh, the righteous ones, who were de- 
scended from Adam only” (Joseph 1919: 30f.). Then it introduces a second flood and a dif- 
ferent saviour: “besides the flood of Noah, there was another flood in this world. Now our 
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formants simply state that it was akin to the Christian, as well as Islamic 
versions of the Deluge; i.e. only Noah and his family survived. The same 
holds true for the one-deluge narratives in which Yezidis familiar with the 
lore provide the same account: only Noah and his family survived. These 
statements are rather spontaneous and do not seem to be well thought 
out by the Yezidis responding to the pertinent and impertinent questions 
asked by the respective interviewer. Yezidi tradition does not recognise 
Noah as the second progenitor (preceded by Adam) as the Christians and 
Muslims do. Hence, some versions of the myth, like the one provided by 
Nari Pasha (1911: 139), are better suited to explain the afore-mentioned 
paradox. According to this account, Noah (the first and the second) saved 
the Yezidis because he was taking “all the chaste and righteous people” 
(al-Azzawi 1951: 86) with him into the ark.” This is reminiscent of a 
Quranic narrative where Noah saves a few righteous souls (cf. Qur'an 
11:40).”° This tale is also reflected by the Qewlé Zebiini Meksir, which states 
that Noah “saved many souls from the flood”. Some Yezidi Sheikhs and 
Pirs from Armenia recount that the Yezidis were actually rescued by Ma- 
lek Tawus, who hid them in a cloud of light.” This bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Secret Book of John: “They hid in a special place, not just 
Noah but also many other people from the immovable race.” They went 
into hiding within a cloud of light!” (Davies 2005: KL 1777). These explana- 


sect, the Yezidis, are descended from Na‘umi, an honored person, king of peace. We call 
him Melek Miran” (ibid.: 41). 

5 Spat’s (2010: fn. 402) reference to the Baba Sheikh suggests the possibility that Noah 
took the Chil Mér (forty men or holy beings) with him into the ark. However, this is not 
confirmed by any other source, and it seems that the fact that the highest peak of Mount 
Sinjar is named after the Chil Mér has triggered a fictive connection between the ark dam- 
aged there and the Forty Men. 

This line was already creating problems in early Islam, and Al-Tabari tried to over- 
come the contradiction between this verse and others in the Qur'an (e.g., 37:76-77), ac- 
cording to which Noah and his family were the only survivors (Cf. Brinner 1987: 10). 

7 Menzel (1911: 139) and Diichting (2004: 634) mention a similar variant on the narra- 
tive among Yezidis in Turkey and Germany, respectively. In this tale, Malek Tawus rescues 
one Yezidi couple during the Deluge, and thereby ensures the survival of the Yezidi com- 
munity. 

8 The immovable race of perfect humans, also called “the saved”, are the Gnostics. 
“Their being ‘immovable’ contrasts them with the changeable present world. Their true 
home is in the world beyond this world” (Davies 2005: KL 446). 
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tions are striking, as they once again illustrate the deep Gnostic and Is- 
lamic roots of Yezidism. 

Another concern, namely that, according to Yezidi mythology, all 
other nations originate from the 72 sons and 72 daughters of Adam and 
Eve (forming the seventy-two nations) is not addressed by Yezidi lore. 
Informants either ignore questions in this regard, or, more often, incoher- 
ently suggest that Noah was a Yezidi and that after the flood all people 
(the descendants of Noah) were Yezidis, right up until they turned away 
from Yezidism (cf. Menzel 1911: 139; Diichting 2004: 634).” Only Ahmed’s 
informant provides a neat and logical solution where an one-deluge Noah 
(a Yezidi) builds the ark and then collects “two of all animals and two of 
the different races of humans” (1975: 210). 


The Name of the Hero 


In most versions of the Yezidi flood epic the protagonist is Noah—re- 
gardless of whether they speak of one or two Deluges. However, in some 
of the double-flood narratives, the heroes of each respective flood bear 
different names.” In these myths, Noah is always the main character of 
the first flood. While the one who saved the Yezidis during the second 
flood goes by several names. In the Meshef Resh, as well as some other ver- 
sions, he is called Na‘umi, Na‘mi, or Nomi (cf. Joseph 1919: 41; Diichting 
2004: 633). The Black Book introduces this figure as “an honoured person, 
the king of peace”, and also refers to him as Malik Miran (cf. Joseph 1919: 
41). Other accounts depicts Malik Miran as the son of Noah (cf. Empson 
1928: 45; Ahmed 1975: 209). However, Spat (2010: 356-358) has convinc- 


9 In the same vein Empson (1928: 45) states: “The priests claim that they are descend- 
ants of Noah through Na‘umi, supposed to be known as Malik Miran, or King of the Mirs 
[...]. They add that Shem, another son of Noah, who, according to the Yezidi tradition, re- 
viled his father, was himself the Father of all other nations, thus exalting themselves and 
placing all others in a lower category” (1928: 45). 

” By far the greatest number of the two-flood versions refers to both characters as 
Noah. 

” Some sources indicate that “the shrine is closely associated with Abraham as Yazidi 
religion says it was Malak Miran, or the Angel Miran, who saved the prophet from the bib- 
lical King Nimrod’s furnace of fire” (Reuters 09/08/2017, https://www.reuters.com/article/ 
us-europe-attacks-france-idUSKBNiAPoOS), while Guest (1993: 38) asserts that “Melki Mi- 
ran [was] a reputed ancestor of the princely family”. 
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ingly shown that the lore confuses the names; and that Malik Miran is, in 
this context,” none other than Noah himself, while Na‘umi is actually his 
wife—“the Gnostic figure of Norea or Noraia”.” This can only mean that 
at the time when Yezidism was closely linked to Gnosticism, Noah’s wife 
was considered a key figure within their belief. She was most probably 
even more important than her husband. Yet, when Noah became obsolete 
for the Yezidis, so too did Na‘umi fade from the forefront only remaining 
as one of the names of her husband. 

One informant in Armenia, Sheikh Hasan Tamoyan, provided yet a 
different name: “The hero of the first flood was Noah. He rescued his fam- 
ily and one pair of each kind of animal. However, the Yezidis were rescued 
by Pira Fat, or Grandmother Fat, who bore the seeds” of the Yezidis in her 
cloths, taking them far away from the flood. She did not need the safety of 
Noah’s ark, as she moved like an angel. Pira Fat rescued the Yezidis during 
the second flood as well. This time she uses an ark, and much like Noah, 
takes with her all the animals in pairs of male and female. She also takes a 
jar filled with Yezidi seeds from which the modern Yezidis originate”.* Ta- 
les like this were analysed by Garnik Asatrian and Victoria Arakelova who 
concluded that a Zoroastrian or, rather, pre-Zoroastrian myth, was 
adopted into the Yezidi Deluge narrative (cf. Asatrian/Arakelova 2004: 


” In a different context, he is seen as Shahid bin Jarr, the progenitor of all Yezidis, and 
Guest’s statement above has to be read in this connection. 

*8 “This name is the distorted Greek translation of the Hebrew word Na‘ama meaning 
‘pleasing, lovely’. This Na‘ama was well known in Jewish literature, although her name 
usually evoked negative connotations. Na‘ama was originally the idolatrous daughter of 
Lamech, and sister of the Cainite Tubal Cain. In some writings, she later appears as the 
wife of Noah. The appearance of the name Na‘ama in the Yezidi myth of origins can be ex- 
plained in two ways. It is possible that she reached the Yezidis directly from Jewish circles. 
But it is just as possible that the Syriac-speaking Gnostics used the word in its original 
form, and not its Greek translation, which their Egyptian co-religionists used” (Spat 2002: 
38). 

”4 The source explained that “seeds” meant the “embryonic Yezidis”. 

” The interview took place in December 2006, i.e. three and a half years after a Sympo- 
sium in Copenhagen where Asatrian introduced his research results on the foremother of 
the Yezidis (cf. Asatrian 2007). At this time, Tamoyan taught at the same university as Asa- 
trian, it could be that the former was influenced by the latter’s findings. However, this 
seems rather unlikely as four Pirs, interviewed in Aragatsotn Marz (Armenia) in May 2018, 
independently confirmed Tamoyan’s account. 
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244-249; and 2014: 72-76). Interestingly, the heroine in this version also re- 
lies on the help of the serpent when the ark springs a leak. 


The Location of the Flood and the Landfall 


Most Yezidi versions of this myth, regardless of the number of deluges, lo- 
cate the Yezidi specific flood in their ancestral homeland. Some are more 
specific, naming Ain Sifni” as the location where the Yezidi Noah lived 
and built his ark (cf. Meshef Resh). According to one version, the flood 
started when water began gushing out of an oven in Ain Sifni because a 
Yezidi woman that was baking bread had cursed the fire (cf. Spat 2005: 
20).” At Lalish, the Kaniya Spi (White Spring) is another relic of the holy 
torrent. The spring is, according to some Yezidis, called “white” because 
“at the time of the Flood its water is said to have remained clean and 
clear, rising as a white tower towards Heaven amid the turbid waters of 
the Flood” (Spat 2005: 55). 

According to the lore, the location where the ark made its landfall is 
not quite clear. Differing narratives name Mount Judi, Mount Sinjar,”* and 
Mount Ararat. Mount Judi seems to be the original location, as it was 
stated within very early Christian tradition (cf. Conybeare 1901: 336), and 
Islam (cf. Quran 11:44). Both specify this mountain as the place where 
Noah’s Ark landed. Nowadays, the local population, Christians and Mus- 
lim alike, proudly show off the place where Noah made a sacrifice in grati- 
tude of surviving the flood (Genesis 8:20), as well as his vineyard and 
grave. In the past, there were annual celebrations commemorating Noah’s 
sacrifice, which took place on the 14th of September. All of the religions 
and congregations living within the vicinity of Mount Judy would take 
part and celebrate at the place where tradition says that the ark stranded 
(cf. (Wigram/Wigram 1914: 335). 

Mount Judi is set as the location of the ark’s landfall, more often by Ye- 
zidis living in Sheikhan and Germany, while most of the Yezidis of Sinjar 


26 Capital of the Sheikhan district in Northern Iraq. According to some Yezidis, apply- 
ing what Spat terms a “somewhat dubious etymology” (2005: 20), Ain Sifni means “the Boat 
of Noah”; Wigram/Wigram (1914: 90) translates the name as “Shipwell’”. 

” The author can confirm, from his observations during his visit to Sheikhan in 2016 
that the location of the oven (in the outskirts of Ain Sifni where now the delicate waters of 
a tiny spring softly bubble to the surface) is still remembered by the Yezidis. 

*® Diichting/Ateg (1992: 140) refer to Mount Senklug in the Sinjar region. 
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and Transcaucasia agree on Mount Sinjar (cf. The Guardian 06/08/ 
2014) °—a few Armenian and Georgian Yezidis mention, probably under 
the influence of their Christian neighbours, Mount Ararat. Mount Sinjar,” 
however, is specified in many of the versions as the place where the ark 
was pierced by a rock” or tree trunk. Reports from travellers who recently 
visited Northern Iraq, as well as press articles on the Yezidi faith some- 
times refer to Lalish as the place where Noah’s Ark first hit dry land (cf. 
The Independent 11/05/2017). This seems to be based on a confusion with 
another, primordial ark (cf. below). 


The Question of Guilt 


The most striking difference to the Christian and Islamic flood narratives 
is that the Deluge (in the one-flood accounts) is not seen as a punishment 
but, rather, as an unavoidably devastating catastrophe.” However, the de- 
nial of a collective guilt or responsibility does not preclude the concept of 
individual failure. There are versions of the narrative where individual Ye- 
zidis seem to be held accountable for the flood; for example, the afore- 
mentioned tale of the woman who cursed the fire (a sacred element in the 
Yezidi belief), while baking bread. 

Informants narrating versions of the two-flood story stress that the 
first flood was sent because of the wickedness and sins of the non-Yezidis, 
but they are unaware as to why the Yezidis had to suffer from a second 
flood. The Meshef Resh emphasises: “The cause of the first flood was the 
mockery of those who were without, Jews, Christians, Moslems, and oth- 


” https://www.theguardian.com/world/2014/aug/07/40000-iraqis-stranded-mountain- 
isis-death-threat. 

** Edmonds (1967: 70) contributed another anecdotal reference to Mount Sinjar: “The 
second highest point of the Jabal Sinjar is said to be the Sin-é Kilub (sin, peak, promon- 
tory) about eighteen miles away to the west. A legend [...] relates that this was Noah’s first 
landfall as he drifted northwards in the ark; when ordered to bow to him the Sin refused, 
so Noah went on another eighty miles to the Chiya-e Judi’. 

* According to Ahmed’s (1975: 209) informants, the ark crashed into the rock of Mount 
Sinjar, where “the front end of the boat remained in the mountain itself and can still be 
seen; they call it Sinn al-Halub, meaning the milktooth and for this reason Sinjar Mountain 
is sacred”. 

* As mentioned above, the one-flood narratives always exclusively concern the Ye- 
zidis, and that is why questions with regard to the fate and guilt of other peoples do not 


arise. 
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ers descended from Adam and Eve. We, on the other hand, are descended 
from Adam only. [...] This second flood came upon our sect, the Yezidis” 
(Joseph 1919: 42). Obviously, the Yezidis believe that the non-Yezidis were 
punished for their sins, and that they themselves are, as the offspring of 
Adam only, free from evil.” This perception of being the innocent victims 
once again points the roots of this myth in the direction of the Yezidis’ 
Gnostic past. As Davies (2005: KL1815) elaborates in his commentary to 
the Apocryphon of John, “the evil ruler Yaldababoath [the god of the To- 
rah] seeks to destroy humanity”, since he regrets his creations. He does 
this without differentiating between the good (the immovable race) and 
the bad (the remaining mankind)—he is simply a god of fate.* And this is 
exactly how the Yezidis perceive their suffering during the flood, as well 
as how they comprehend the tale of the Deluge: bad fate! 


The Divine Reasoning (or the Lack Thereof) 


As mentioned already, Yezidis do not, generally, provide any explanation 
for why their people were subjected to this cataclysmic event—notwith- 
standing the fact that in versions mentioning two floods, the first one is 
always seen as God’s punishment of the children of Adam and Eve (i.e. 
non-Yezidis) for their sins (cf. Meshef Resh). In other words, the narratives 
do not specify the cause of the Yezidi flood and almost always start with: 
“at the time of the flood there was a man called Noah who built an ark”, or 
“like the Christians or Muslim, we also know a flood and we were saved by 
our Noah”. In addition to not elaborating on the circumstances that 
caused the Deluge, they also do not explain where Noah got the idea to 
build the ark, or who commanded him to do so. Questions asked in this 
regard remain either unanswered, or, in order not to appear impolite to 
the interviewer, Malek Tawus is quickly introduced as the gap-filler and 
named as the one who warned the Yezidis and instructed Noah to build 


3 The version narrated by Acikyildiz (2010: 88) seems to hint at some wrong commit- 
ted by the Yezidis, as well as a subsequent punishment. However, there is no other source 
to confirm this, and the text produced by her is quite cryptic: “Because of the contempt of 
the Yezidi people had for the marriage of Adam and Eve as the origin of the Yezidi race, 
they became the victims of the second flood”. 

** Fate in Gnosticism “is a purely negative concept. It is an impersonal force for the 
crushing of human spirit; it is the bars on [men’s] prison” (Davies 2005: KL 1810). 
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the ark.” This seems to confirm the above consideration, namely that the 
Deluge was nothing else but bad fate, and it further clarifies that—as far 
as the Yezidis are concerned—God was not involved with the flood, 
which hit the Yezidis. 


NOAH AND THE SERPENT 


It is not Noah and his Deluge that seem to be at the heart of the respective 
Yezidi lore but, rather, the snake that rescues the ark. Many narrators pay 
more attention to the question of how the snake saves the ark—with its 
head, tail or phallus—then to the reason why Noah built the ark, or how 
his journey through the turbulent waters developed. Furthermore, the Ye- 
zidis do not agree with most of their neighbours, recounting a similar tale, 
when it comes to the issues of what the serpent looked like, and what its 
defining mannerisms were. There are basically two versions: in the first 
one, the snake is black and does not demand any human flesh®’ or blood, 
while in the second version, the snake is not black, but very evil, de- 
manding a human sacrifice. The former narrative is often used by Yezidis 
to explain the image of a black serpent carved into the entrance of Sheikh 
Adi’s sanctuary in Lalish (cf. Menzel 1911: 139). They also use it to elucidate 
the reason why the Yezidis are prohibited from killing black snakes (cf. al- 
Azzawi 1951: 86).” The latter version has two subsets, which both deal 
with Noah’s dilemma: (1) to be true to his word given to the snake, and (2) 
not to sacrifice one of his people. In one version, he acts without divine 
counsel, while in the other, an angel appears and instructs Noah to hurl 
the snake into the fire. This second version is most frequently told by the 
Yezidi people, as well as by their neighbours in Northern Iraq. 

It would seem that an ancient myth with a snake in its centre merged 
with the narrative of an Abrahamic Noah. Dahnhardt (1907: 333) suggests 
that a staple element of the account concerning the archetype of the ser- 


3 Ahmed (1975: 210) provides a version where God “did not want to tell Noah himself 
about the Flood, he instructed a reed to tell him”. 

3° There are exceptions to that, since, for instance, Anmed’s snake is black and evil (cf. 
1975: 210). 

*’ For more on the serpent symbolism in the Yezidi religious tradition, cf. Arakelova 
2004; Nicolaus 2011. 


3 In the version provided by Ahmed (1975: 211), the angel Gabriel is rendering advice. 
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pent, eager to consume human flesh and blood, is of Asian origin. He also 
adds that Mongolian tales seem to be a starting point for this sordid char- 
acteristic. He proposes that the story of Noah and the ark were then added 
in via Islamic influence (cf. ibid.: 280). This most probably happened back 
in the 13th century, at the time the Mongols conquered parts of Mesopota- 
mia where tales about Noah, the ark, and the Deluge date back to Sume- 
rian times. It is there that a third component too must have merged into 
the myth: namely, the creation of the fleas, gnats, and other vermin from 
the ashes of the serpent killed by Noah.” From northern Mesopotamia 
where the story was known far and wide (Christians, Muslim, Yezidis, 


etc.),” 


it spread into Asia Minor, and from there, onwards into Europe 
and Central Asia. The author located this Wandersage in Turkey and 
Central Asia, namely among the Kurds and Turks, as well as Uzbeks and 
Tajiks. Others, like Dähnhardt (1907: 279-82), have found it told by 
Romanians, Southern Slavs, Poles, and Latvians. 

In the Yezidi context, it is interesting to note that the account of the 
serpent rescuing a ship is also found in their cosmogony. Qewlê Afirina 
Dinyayê (The Hymn of the Creation of the World) relays that a primordial 
ark built by God and filled with the prototypes of men and all animals, 
was saved by the serpent: 


Our God made a ship,|Men, animals and all sorts of birds;/He gave all a 
place in the ship, two by two. |Our Lord is at the helm of the ship,/He himself 
roams in all four directions./The ship sprang a leak, water came in, |The 
snake coiled itself over it.” 


It would make sense, therefore, to assume that the tale of Noah and 
the Serpent was seen, by the Yezidis, as well as their neighbours, as a very 


3° The oldest known version was recorded by Evliya Çelebi in the 17th century (apud 
Menzel 1911: 200f). In the account, which he relays in the 4th volume of his Seyahatname, 
virtually all vermin (including gnats, fleas, lice, millipedes, parasitic worms, scorpions, liz- 
ards, and a large number of other reptiles) were created from the ashes of the different 
body parts of the serpent (cf. also Muller 1967: 162). Since Evliya Celebi had hyperbolic 
tendencies, this passage may qualify as one of the pieces Bruinessen/Boeschoten (1988: 31) 
consider “interesting though dubious information”. 

* During his stay in Iraqi Kurdistan (2003), besides Yezidis, the author interviewed 
quite a number of Muslims (Arabs and Kurds, Sunnis and Shiites), as well as Christians 
(Chaldaeans and Syriacs), and even a few Ahl-e Haqq—all of whom knew the tale. 

“ Published and translated by Kreyenbroek/Rashow 2005: 67. 
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significant myth. However, when the Abrahamic Noah, in Islamic and/or 
Gnostic guises, no longer made sense for the evolving Yezidi faith, he was, 
more or less, discarded from the religious teachings and doctrine. How- 
ever, the story surrounding Noah and the serpent was still far too re- 
nowned and precious to the common people and to the priestly castes in 
order to be abandoned and buried. Hence, it became a Yezidi folktale and 
an important part of their lore. Furthermore, the account of the serpent 
saving all of creation (cf. Neville 2018) was transferred into the Yezidi 
Genesis. It grew to become a part of an already existing epic where God 
and his manifestations sail over the primordial oceans formed by the 
gushing waters of the broken pearl. There, God, or one of his manifesta- 
tions (Sultan Ezid), takes on Noah’s role. In this context, it seems indica- 
tive that Yezidi intellectuals (e.g., Issa 2007: 35), disseminating the funda- 
mentals of their religion to their fellows in the German diaspora, focus on 
Qewlé Afirina Dinyayé rather than on the folktale of Noah and the Serpent. 
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